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these queer " now-you're-in-it and now you're-not-in-it" sort of casts, and having much respect and admiration for Mr. Ellsler, I fortunately followed in his wake, rather than in that of any woman. He was one of the most versatile of actors. Polonius or Dutchy (the opposite to Chanfrau's Mose), crying old men or broad farce-comedy old men. Often he doubled King Duncan and Hecate in " Macbeth/' singing any of the witches when a more suitable Hecate was on hand — acquainted with the whole range of the "legitimate," his greatest pleasure was in acting some " bit" that he could elaborate into a valuable character. I remember the " switchman " in "Under the Gaslight" — it could not have been twenty lines long, yet he made of him so cheery, so jolly, so kindly an old soul, everyone was sorry when he left the stage. He always had a good notice for the work, and a hearty reception ever after the first night. It was from him I learned my indifference to the length of my parts. The value of a character cannot always be measured by the length and number of its speeches, but I think the only word of instruction he ever gave me was: " Speak loud — speak distinctly," which was certainly good as far as it went. He was the most genial of men, devotedly fond of children, he was " Uncle John " to them all, and while never famous for the size of the salaries he paid, he was so good a friend to his people that he often had trouble in making desirable changes, and the variegated and convoluted falsehoods he invented in order to get rid of one excessively bad old actor with an affectionate heart, who wished to stay at a reduced salary, must lay heavy on his conscience to this hour.
I used to wonder why he had never taken to starring, but he said he had not had enough self-assertion. He was a hard-working man, but he seemed to lack resolution. He had opinions — not convictions. He was always second in his own theatre — often letting " I dare not wait upon I would." After years of acquaintance-